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ANNOUNCING 


THE FORTUNATE FOUR 
WINNERS OF THE JANUARY 6 DAY OF THE 3 KINGS’ PINATA LOTTERY. 


First Prize: Authentic Mexican pinata filled with our congratulations. 


Alice Barker %,.] 
=, 206 Runyon Ave. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Second Prize: Free Yucatecan dinner for two when you vacation in Mexico. 
Robert M. Reed 


fz > RFD. 13 


K ansas City 17, Mo. 


Third Prize: An extra year s subscription to M/TM and a rocketing 
ride down the Reforma in a peso cab, with an elegant 
staff member (the seventh son of a seventh son who, blindfolded, 


— broke the pinata and pulled the winners). — 
pa | + 


» Mary Jane Mess 


ae 726 Marcy Street 


Ottawa, Ill. 


he 3/ arn 
TO CONSOLE THE DISCONSOLATE NON-WINNERS, M/TM PROMISES TO 
UNVEIL IN A FUTURE ISSUE: 


CORN COOKERY - THE THOUSAND AND ONE THINGS YOU CAN DO WIT 
CORN, AND A PROFILE OF THE INVENTOR OF CORN - QUETZALCOATL, 
WHO JUST MIGHT HAVE BEEN AN IRISHMAN... 
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OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST 


March — Mexico's film spectacular at the 
National Auditorium. The personal effects 
of the great film artists will be on display; 

March 11-13-14 — Prima bollerina Tamara 
Toumanova dances in a series of programs 
at the Palace of Fine Arts. 9:00 p.m. 


Holy Week — Outstanding productions of the 
Passion Play. Ixtapalapa (Federal District) ; 
Taxco, Tepoztian (near Cuernavaca); Chia- 
pa de Corzo (in Chiapas); San Antonio 
de la Isla (near Toluca); and. Tzintzuntzan 
(on the shores of Lake Patzcuaro, Michoa- 
can) are the best known. 


March 19 — St. Joseph's Day. Because of the 
abundance of villages that bear this name 
or revere this saint as their patron, cele- 
brations can be found within almost every 
state of the Republic. Especially interesting 
ore the festivities in Cérdoba, Veracruz; 
lerdo de Tejada, Veracruz, and Ciudad 
Victoria, Tamaulipas, where there is lots 
of activity both within and without the 
churches. 


March 24 — Traditional Flower Festival, which 
has been celebrated for over 500 years. 
It originated in Santa Anita and then 
moved to Xochimilco. The festivities begin 
with the election of a queen (‘The Most 
Beautiful Flower of the Ejido"’) and go on 
to excursions in flower-bedecked gondolas, 
regattas, sports events and public dances 
— all to the music of mariachis. The 
queen and all of her subjects adorn 
themselves in elaborate costumes of corn, 
cabbage, lettuce, turnips, and of all things, 
radishes. Plus, as always, flowers. 


Symphony — Spring season of the National 
Symphony Orchestra in the Palace of Fine 
arts ‘every Friday at 9:00 p.m. The program 
for March 3 will be under the direction of 
Alexander Gauk. 


LAST MINUTE STOP-THE-PRESS INFO- 
THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ANTHRO- 
POLOGy AND HISTORY 15 SPONSORING 
GUIDED TOURS BY TRAINED ARCHEO- 
LOGISTS TO THE MOST INTERESTING 
ANCIENT PYRAMIDS AND MONUMENTS 
IN MEXICO. FOR INFORMATION, SEE 
OR WRITE: Lic, JOADUIN CORTINA 
GORIGAR, CORDOBA 45, MExICo 7, 
DF PHONE 14 4247, 
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IN THIS ISSUE 
WE ARE FEATURING 


IN THIS ISSUE: 


SCHOOL IN MEXICO 
by Gerald ®. Kelly 

LAND OF FLOWERS 

A GARDENER'S REPORT 
by Phil Clark 


and also featuring 


OUR LOVING READERS 
PERSON TO PERSON 
OUR OWN DIRECTORY 
INVESTMENTS 

by Antonio Menendez 





march - april 











AGRSTaS ANb SPECIAGES 


March 1 — Durango, Dgo. Annual commercial 
1616 
Christ 
Tizonazo 


and religious fair, celebrated since 


in veneration of the image of 
contained in the San José of 
Church. This figure, called Sefior 
(Soldier's Christ), is probably 


so named because of the military organiza- 


de los 
Guerreros 
tion which the Jesuit priests gave at the 


time in protection against Apache Indian 


attacks. Remnants of the ancient fortress 


can still be seen next to the church. 


March 3 — Amecameca, State of Mexico. A 
fiesta held on the hill of Sacromonte, with 


o huge market and various native dances. 


March 4 — Taxco, Guerrero. Religious festival 
honoring the image known as Crucifijo de 
la Vera Cruz. Notable for its dances and 
pastorals children 


performed by small 


dressed as roosters, and for its firework 
which feature Los 
like bulls and 


filled with fireworks. A man straddles the 


displays in the night, 


Toritos, structures formed 


MARCH climate 


CITY (°F.) (inehes) 
Acapulco 
Cuernavaca 
Guadalajara 
Mérida 
México, D. F. 
Monterrey 
Oaxaca 
Puebla 

Taxco 
Tehuantepec 
Veracruz 











torito, the fuse is lit, man and bull pursve 
the spectotors. 


March 4 — Choalma, 
the shrine of the miraculous Christ of Chal- 


Mexico. Pilgrimages to 


ma, in order to seek cures and special 


favors. Native dances in the courtyord. 


March 4 — Salinas, San Luis Potosi. Annual 
Friday of March, 
with its typically Mexican mixture of pro- 


celebration of the First 


found faith and pagan gaiety. 
























$2.00 Dis. DOUELES 0000 8% 
W. G. S. MCKEE - Man, | 


el BAZAAR 
SABADO 


* Artists’ 
and 
Artisans’ 

Saturday Fair 

Music - Cottee - Art 


in the Mexican Manner 
Or. Galvez 23, San Ange! 


March 11 


— Acatién, Oaxaca. Traditional 


midienten festivals include horse-racing, 
jousting, foot-races and regional dances. 
March 18 — Jiquilpan, Michoacan. Celebra- 


tion of the anniversary of the expropriation 
of foreign-owned oil properties. This town 
is the birthpiace of General Lézaro Cér- 
denas who, during his term as President, 
decreed the nationalization of the petro- 
leum indGstry. 


March 186-31 — Antiguo Morelos, Tamaulipas. 


This large annual fair features Charreadas, 
cockfights, horse-racing, jaripeos and huo- 
pangos — all to the tune of gay guitars 
and with some of Mexico's most beautiful 
women to add to the scenery. 


March 19 — St. Joseph's Day. Because of the 


abundance of villages that bear this name 
or revere this saint as their patron, cele- 
brations can be found within almost every 
state of the Republic. Especially interesting 
are the festivities in Cérdoba, Veracruz; 
lerdo de Tejada, Veracruz, and Ciudad 
Victoria, Tamaulipas, where there is lots 
of activity both within and without the 
churches. 
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THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 


with the cooperation of Mexican 
Association of Travel Agencies 


BALLET FOLKLORICO DE MEXICO 


-Mexico through its music and dances- 


OF FINE ARTS 


PRESENTS 











Every Sunday at 9.30 A. M. 
at the Palace of Fine Arts 
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The Glass Curtain made by Tiffany will be shown. 


Tickets with your travel agency or with 
the Mexican Assn. 
Antonio Caso 61 Teleph. 46-79-36 from 
monday through saturday. Sundays 
at the National Palace of Fine Arts. 


~‘ 


of Travel Agencies at, 












THE ARTS 
~DoRNCEm 


Ballet Folkiérico — The Palace of Fine Arts 
Presents its company of native dances 
every Sunday at 9:30 a.m. and Thursdays 
at 9:00 p.m. 

Native Dances — Typical Mexican dances in 
costume with native music. Mon., Wed., 
Fri. and Sat. at 8:30 p.m. Hotel Vasco de 
Quiroga, Londres 15. 


Mexican Dances — Teatro Xola, (Xola and 
Nicolés San Juan.) The Social Security Or- 
chestra and Choir give an expert program 
of Mexican songs and dances every Sun- 
day noon and Wednesday evening (8:30). 


Exhibitions -cwxzent 


Salén de la Pldstica Mexicana — Puebla 154. 
One man show of Guillermo Meza paint- 
ings. First floor, exhibit of sculptures. 

Galeria Velasco — Peralvillo 55. One man 
show of the works of Alejandro Valencia. 


Galeria Antonio Souza — Reforma 334. Oils 
by Gunther Gerszo and Roger Von Guten. 


Galeria de Arte Mexicano — Milan 18. Lotest 
works of Robert Ellis. 

Galeria Romano — José Maria Marroqui 5. 
One man shows by Carlos Lépez Soriano 
and luis Obregén. 











RATIONAL MUSEUM OF NATIVE 
ART AND CRAFTS 
wusrez Me. 44, Merke, 0. F 


MUSEUM OF CERAMICS 
Tlaquepaque. Jaiisce 
aA = rf jars ‘4 toma 
end suthanlicoly 
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Galeria Jacobo Glantz — Génova 61. Oils by 
Silvia Gonzalez. 


Galeria Arte de Coleccionistas — Berna 10. 


Group show by famed Mexican painters 


Goytia, Orozco, Rivera and Velasco. 


Exposition of Peruvian Art — Museum of 
Sciences and Art at the National University 
of Mexico. This exposition of 3800 pieces 
will be open to the public through March. 
Works in gold, 


wood glass, leather, etc. These masterpieces 


executed silver, ceramic, 


of Peruvian Art are the property of the 
Government of Peru and private collectors. 


2 MUSEUIMS | 


Museo de Arte Religioso — (Guatemala 17). 


Art treasures from Cathedral 


the National 

and other churches of Mexico, 
Museo de la Charreria — 
D. F.). One of complete 
collections of Mexican charro items. 
(Alvaro Obre- 
gén in the Villa de San Angel). A Carme- 
lite convent of the 17th century, 


(Casa Chata, Tlal- 
pan, the most 


hivseo Colonial del Carmen — 


Museo Etnolégico de Figuras de Cera — (Calle 


del Seminario & Guatemala). Wax 


seum featuring scenes and characters 


mu- 
Museo Frida Kahlo — (Calle Londres 127, 
Coyoacén). This former home of Mexico's 
outstanding woman artist and her famous 
husband Diego Rivera has been converted 
into a charming museum, 


Museo Histérico de Churubusco — 
Calzada de Tlalpan 


(near the 
This 
restored 


in Churubusco). 


ex-convent has been beautifully 





> Supper Club 
Drive Right In 


(Calle de 
from WNa- 


Museo Nacional de Antropologia — 
la Moneda 13, 
tional 


around corner 


Palace). Pre-Hispanic art, including 


such famous pieces as the Aztec Calendor 


Museo Nacional de Artes e Industrias — (Av. 
Juérez 44). This combination store and 
museum offers colorful native crofts 

Museo Nacional de Artes Plasticaos — (Pala- 
cio de Bellas Artes). A large museum 
featuring both permanent and changing 
exhibitions of colonial and modern art, 


including murals by Rivera, Orozco, Siquei- 
ros and Tamayo. 


Museo Tecnolégico Industrial — (in Chapuite- 
A permanent exhibition of var- 
the 


pec Park). 


ious objects manufactured by silver, 


leather, textile, toy, chemical, etc. industries 


of Mexico. 
a 
en, NX) US Ic Oe 
Cello Concerto — The Palace of Fine arts. The 


great Russian cellist, Mitslav Rostropovich, 
on March 22 at 9:00 p.m. 
Chamber music — The Manuel M. Ponce Mu- 
the Palace of Fine Arts 
June 28, a 
every Wednesday at 


sical Society at 


will present, until series of 


children's concerts 
9:00 p.m. 

Symphony — Spring season of the National 
Symphony Orchestra in the Palace of Fine 


arts every Friday at 9:00 p.m. 


JOATHEATRE.0/ 


del 
By leslie Stevens, 


Carrusel Amor (Marriage-go-round) -—— 
presented by Produc- 
ciones Liza, directed by Enriquo Rambal, and 
starring Pedro Armendériz, Marga Lépez 
and Kitty de Hoyos. Teatro de los Insur- 
1587, Tel. 24-58-91) 


Performances Mondays, Tuesdays and Fri- 


gentes (Insurgentes 





days ot 8:30 p.m. Thursdays ond Saturdays 
ot 7:00 and 10:00 p.m., 
5:00 and 8:00 p.m 


and Sundoys ot 


Juguetes Olvidados (Toys in the Attic) ey 
25, Tel. 46-07-72 


Daily performance ot 7:15 ond 10:00 


Lilian Hellman, (Sullivan 
43 p.m 
and Sundays at 5:00 and 8:00 p.m 


El Honor de Dios (Becket) — By Jean Anovilh 
Teatro Xola (Xola and Nicolés Son Juon 


Daily performance ct 8:30 p.m., 
at 7:00 and 10:00 p.m. 
5:00 and 8:00 p.m. 


sé: CULTURAL ExCHANGE a 


Round Table Discussions — Held every Tves 


Saturdays 


ond Sundays oat 


day evening between 6 and 8 ct the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Cuba Jones, Chil- 
poancigo 23, Colonia Hipédromo. Some 75 


to 100 Mexicans and Americans attend 
these discussions. 
Conversation Group — Held from 6 to 8 p.m 


at the Mexican-Northamerican 
Cultural 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 


Institute of 


Relations, Hamburgo 115 each 


rey 
Axles dé yy 





Hipodromo « i.; Américas 
S. A. 
MEXICO CITY 


Racing Tuesdays 
Thursdays 
Saturdays 


Sundays 
FIRST POST 
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Our. 


Dear Editor: 
We, my wife and | just want to say that we cannot understand 

oll this fuss that took place about Mexico. We started taking our 
vacations in Mexico 5 years ago and we are planning again on our 
usual vacation in February. We have always received kindness and 
courtesy in Mexico besides making numerous Mexican friends. The only 
conclusion that we can come to in regards to a great deal of the 
press here is that it builds the stories until they get away out of 
proportion. 

Sincerely 

Joseph Rankine Jr. 

long Beach, California. 


MOOT POINT 


Sres.: 

Permitame felicitarios por su portada navidefia pero hay un pe- 
qveiio error dentro del magazine; es la primera vez que oigo que las 
pinatas se llenan con pidétanos; si ustedes en una ocasién han quebrado 
alguna podrén ver que es un error el poner pidtanos dentro de la 
pifiata. 

Pero con todo y error su revista es una de las pocas revistas 
que ayudan al desarrollo turistico de México. 

Feliz Navidad y un préspero aifio nuevo. 


Enrique Hames. 


Controversial artist-expert Friedeberg states flatly that he has 
been to parties with pinatas containing bananas — not the large 
slippery kind that people classically slide on and break something 
or cther, but the small. skid-proof platano manzano. which is rare 
outside Mexico. 


RX:M™M 


Dear Editor: 

As a teacher, | periodically forget who | am and why I'm in 
this type of work. Then your magazine arrives just in timé to save 
me from becoming a gibbering neurotic. So again | say thanks!, for 
reminding me to resubscribe 

Carol Murphy. 





Photo credits: P. 1, Nacho lopez; P. 7, Marilu Pease; P. 8, Marilu 
Pease; P. 9, Hector Garcia; P. 10, Mayo, P. 11, B. Nikikoroff, Marilu 
Pease; P. 13, Phil Clark, Marilu Pease; P. 14, Marilu Pease; P. 19, 
Phil Clark; P. 22, Marilu Pease, Eric Schwartz, P. 24, B. Nikikoroff; 
P. 28, Eric Schwortz. 
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BOARD OF ADVISORS 
Federico Bach, Guillermo Guajardo Davis, Robert 


Maria Dolores de la Pefia, Maria Elena Tamayo, Margaret W. La Montagne, Kelso Peck, Lic. Eduardo Prieto 


Gentlemen: 

Your mailing schedule needs much improvement. Your Jonuvary 
Magazine with dates starting at the beginning of this month arrives 
in South Texas on the 24th of January, ao time where your February 
Magazine should be delivered, | would say. How can we prepare for 
events, if we don't know them until they are over ??? Aiso | would 
not describe Night Life in Acapulco as ‘‘hectic’’ unless you are chased 
by some beautiful blondes or brunettes. Nightclubs are few and far 
between & the shows while different are not always ‘‘hectic."' Describ- 
ing it as mellow is better. 

Sincerely 
Ralph Sonnemann 
Harlingen, Texas. 


We've tried to put all this in order with our new publishing- 


mailing system, and we think from now on you'll know what's hap- 
pening before it happens. As for Acapulco — to each his own... 


Hi MR. OSBORNE! 


Gabon Views |c:~< 


The Campaign 
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Games feoton “ee Kat 


NIXon «2 telbng 


Ameucan pugac 
frat evoly thi» ng “ 
APPROXIMATE LY 


e 
5s“ ce 


As near as we can tell. this seems to be a picture of Mr. Nixon 
talking Nahuatl (New Republic. Oct. 24. 1960) in the manner of 
M/TM. How we do get around! 


This little hook 2 me 
(MTM's sign), Ss 
swiped from i 4 


the Aztec codices, means 
words, music, wind ond 
woves. 














Medina, Eliot Gibbons, Barbara de Z. Palmer, Elsa Larraide, Lépez, Antonio Menéndez, William B. Richardson 
Toss Olson, Donald Demarest, Patricia Ross. Antonle Ruiz Galindo Sr., Federico Sénchez 


ART: Viady, Pedro Friedeberg. 
CIRCULATION: Juanita Jones. Fogarty, Sra. Herlinda T. de Séenz. 
Avtorizado como corresp ia de seg clase en la 


PUBLISHER: Grafica de México, S. A. 
Administracién de Correos No. 1, México D. F., el 2 de agosto 
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WORDS ‘THAT HURT by ABEL QUEZADA 


a 





PRESIDENT KENNEDYS SPEECHES AND 
THE INTER-CONGRESSIONAL CONVEN- 
TION OF GUADALAJARA HAVE MADE 
MANIFEST THE GOODWILL OF THe 
UNITED STATES TO HELP THE NA- 
TIONS OF LATIN AMERICA. 

THE BEST BEGINNING WOULD PRo- 
BABLy BE TO CHANGE THAT WORD 
"HELPY T'AINT “HELP” WE WANT, 
BUT RECIPROCITy. 











Pr winds of hopefulness blew in to Mex- 
ico last month with the visit of the friendly, 
interested, and hard-working Congressional del- 
egation that met with Mexican Senators and 
Congressmen for a week in Guadalajara, to 
discuss problems of mutual interest. 

Though on the Mexican side, there remains a 
very considerable scepticism as to whether or no 
the realities of this country —and of other Latin 
American nations as wel! as struggling-to-develop 
areas all over the world—will be truly grasped 
and coped with by the U.S., and on the American 
side, there was left a deposit of palpable good- 
will, and willingness to try to meet inter-American 
problems on the interchange basis of facts and 
views that is wanted, but with no immediate power 
to act, the net on the meeting was all to the 
good, and in fact made new and pleasant history. 

The attitude of the delegation from the U.S. 
was what made the intangible, but decisive, dif- 
ference. Because, just as the people of the U.S. 
are sick of being told they have to “help,"’ and 
have gotten to feel as if they've got to carry a 





backward bunch on their hardworking shoulders, 
the peoples of Latin-America, and Mexico par- 
ticularly, are at least as irritated with the nofion 
that they have to be carried or ‘‘helped,"’ as if 
they were cripples, morons, or any other sort of 
physical or mental inferiors. 

This, as is interestingly patent from the cartoon 
of Excelsior's gifted Abel Quezada republished 
on this page, is really the gravel in the shoe, and 
in one form or another is the active factor that 
has made Americans resented, suspected, or dis- 
liked. Sometimes it's been on a private level, 
sometimes press, sometimes official, that they've 
been patronized and looked down upon; and the 
fact that many are descendants of America's 
ancient peoples, and are therefore brownskinned, 
hasn't helped either, reading—or at times ex- 
periencing—what skin-color can mean in some 
areas of the United States. 


‘he American people in all their sense of 
fairness, hardworking unpretentiousness, and 
warm humanity, are as unknown to most of the 
peoples elsewhere, as are the Mexicans, with their 
vigor, wit, and creative brilliance, to average 
Americans. Two worlds, two quite different sets of 
values, two absolutely distinct ways of seeing or 
doing, is the nub of the whole previous impasse. 
The question whether they can communicate, and 
resolve mutual problems—what problems now 
in the world aren't ‘‘mutual'’?—on the level of 
average people who want to function democratic- 
ally, and be good friends or associates or neigh- 
bors, remains; to be solved depending on what 
quantities of effort, determination, tact and 
genuine friendliness can be generated how fast. 
And failure can mean, not just that; not just more 
endless muddling, but the end, for all of us, of 
the world of freedom, chaotic as it may at times 
be, that we nevertheless live by and cherish. 





PEYOTE- CACTUS OF LOVE 
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The idea of spending a summer studying in Mexico 
is an easy and pleasant one to toy with: visions of 
sombreroed natives lounging under a languid palm tree; 
a fierce and steady southern sun in a glazed blue sky; 
brave bulls; tequila... The fact that most of the visions 
are spawned by too many mediocre movies, or perhaps 
a New Yorker cartoon, doesn't even matter. It's a fine 
way to kill time during a brutal, bone-chilling Wisconsin 
winter. 

Actually making the trip is something else indeed. 
It involves making a number of efforts: choosing the 
school, finding its address, writing letters of application, 
making travel arrangements and finally packing up and 
going. 

listless by nature, | probably wouldn't have gotten 
past the day dream stage if | hadn't mentioned the idea 
to my room-mate at the University of Wisconsin, who 
was immediately enthusiastic. We talked about it until 
we had fanned each other's enthusiasm-flame to a peak 
temperature, and finally began writing letters to Mexico. 

We mailed the letters off and stopped talking about 
the whole thing and pretended we'd forgotten about the 
possibility of ever receiving a reply, and reluctantly re- 
turned to the world of academics. And each received 
separate shocks when a return letter arrived giving exact 
information on How To Study in Mexico. Now something 
would have to be done about it. We had committed 
ourselves. 

We gathered together the necessary papers for a 
Student Immigration Visa gradually, and submitted to the 
minor ordeal of a small pox vaccination, necessary for 
re-entry into the U.S. (it's wise to begin these preparations 
early since a letter of acceptance from the school in Mex- 
ico is necessary, as well as a U.S. passport). Once all of 
this was accomplished, the trip was an absolute certainty; 
neither of us could back out under any circuntstances now. 

We waited the winter out, spending our spare time 
reading travel books on Mexico, glaring incredulously 
at Spanish language textbooks and watching for reissues 
of Viva Zapata. 





And finally went. We packed far too much gear in 
the trunk and the back seat of an old, but sturdy con- 
vertible and drove emphatically out of Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

The trip to Texas was like every trip to Texas. Read 
any Kerouac novel (if you can) about driving cars on 
highways. Cold at first, it grew warmer as if we were 
chasing summer down the continent. Brown fields turned 
green as we drove south, and finally turned into a great 
deal of sand. 

Borders are a nuisance all over the world and 
neither the U. S. nor the Mexican sides of this one are 
exceptions. Officials have certain, and to me obscure, 






By Gerald R. Kelly 





tasks to perform and they will dogmatically insist on 
doing so. Luggage must be looked at (cursorily, unless 
diamonds or fat bottles of druqs drop out of your shav- 
ing kit), and papers must be signed. 

| handed over all of my accumulation of papers and 
documents, signed other papers and answered random 
questions. 

All of this took more time than | thought it reason- 
ably could, but the fascination of a foreign tongue 
bubbling incomprehensible noises all around me and the 
completely alien surroundings served to allay any im- 
patience. Crossing from Laredo, U. S. A. to Nuevo La- 
redo, Mexico is a matter of a few yards in actual distance; 
but hundreds of miles in atmosnhere. We were immedi- 
ately plunged into a land where none of the advertise- 
ments or signs could be understood or pronounced by 
us: cerveza, tlapaleria, abarrotes, caballeros, no estacio- 
narse... 

Through with matiers of state, we drove through 
Nuevo Laredo, stopping only for a small book which 
gave certain fundamental information about how to say 
various practical things in Spanish. We already had a 
road map so we found the road and headed down it. 


In Wisconsin, | had formed certain concrete ideas 
about what it would be like to drive through Mexico. 
Exotic trees would border both sides of the road for 
a while until the scenery would become very tropical. Then 
there would be coffee plantations (where, | wonder, did 
| get that idea?) with brown-skinned natives working 
happily in the sun. And banana plantations. And cool 
streams rippling into waterfalls at periodic intervals. 

Needless to say, these images were inexact. The 
country we drove through was more beautiful, impres- 
sive, lush, verdant (at this point | will end the list of 
adjectives — most of the more effusive will apply) than 
any of my most romantic expectations. 

With the exception of the drive to Monterrey, which 
was not at all overwhelming. The desert was no news 
— most deserts have a tendency to look like each other. 
We packed beer in a bucket filled with ice and drove 
comfortably to Monterrey. 

We broke a few traffic rules driving in. There were 
uniformed policemen standing on corners and sometimes 
in the middle of the street. They changed positions oc- 
casionally, but it didn't seem to mean anything. We drove 
leisurely on until rudely braked by a police whistle. A 
young policeman approached us and we found to our 
surprise that we'd broken a law. Later we learned that 
if the policeman is facing you, he is the equivalent of a 
red light. When he has his profile to you and is swing- 
ing a white stick from side to side in the direction you 
are driving, he is a green light. 

The policeman was polite and friendly, which was 
also a surprise but a pleasant one. He spoke very little 
(See page 8) 
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SUMMER SCHOOL IN MEXICO. PLACE: THE FAMED PASEO DE LA REFORMA, MEXICO CITY'S 

MAJOR BOULEVARD. IT WAS ORIGINALLY PLANNED BY MAXIMILIAN, THEN AN EMPEROR. 

1T RAN FROM THE NATIONAL PALACE TO THE CASTLE OF CHAPULTEPEC WHERE 
CARLOTTA ROMANTICALLY WATCHED HIM COME AND GO. 










English and quite badly, but he finally explained to us 
Mexico's traffic system — or some aspects of it. There 
are many, and quite logical once understood. The situa- 
tion was an amiable one and we bought several tickets 
to a Policeman's Ball (they really have them here; too!) 
and drove on to the center of Monterrey. “We selected 
an inexpensive hotel and wandered through the city. 

Monterrey is the first hint that a tourist has of Mex- 
ico’s unique charm. This is the city that all qood 
Model-T Fords go to when they die. And all are re- 
incarnated here as taxis. Many contend that a car hasn't 
yet been built to equal this King of Vehicles, and I'm on 
their side. We took absolutely senseless cab rides just 
for the sheer pleasure of riding in them. And then took 
more in the numerous horse-drawn carriages. 

The city is a fine one, with ancient cathedrals and 
extraordinarily modern ones — some even grotesquely 
modern ones. In the evening we asked a driver to take 
us to a night club and he obliged. 

It was odd, for a night club. Many young girls were 
seated at tables lining the dance floor and an unequal 
number of males were seated in a special elevated sec- 
tion. From time to time some of the men approached 
some of the girls and they danced to loud loud music. 
Occasionally a key would whistle through the air and 


(See page 25) 


School in Mexico.... 


THE STUDENT WHO IS NEW TO MEXICO MAY FIND 
HERSELF AT A TOTAL LOSS OR EVEN TOTALLY LOST, 
AS IS THE GIRL IN THE LEFT PHOTO WKO IS PROB- 
ABLY WONDERING WHAT “CABALLEROS" MEANS. 
BUT AFTER A WHILE, THE STUDENTS FIND THEM- 
SELVES MOVING INTO THE WONDERFUL SPIRIT OF 
THE THING AS HAVE THE ACCLIMATED STUDENTS 
BELOW, WHO HAVE INDUBITABLY ADAPTED THEM- 
SELVES TO THE TEMPO OF THE LAND. 
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XOCHIMILCO — “PLACE OF THE FLOWERS."’ THE CAPITAL'S VEGETABLE AND FLOWER GROWER FOR UNCOUNTED CENTURIES, IS ALSO 
FAMOUS FOR ITS ANCIENT AND UNIQUE FLOATING ISLAND AND CANAL STRUCTURE. 








Spring in Mexico: 1961 


BEAUTY-CONSCIOUS PLANNERS OF MEXICO CITY HAVE 

MADE INSURGENTES AVENUE, THE GREAT NORTH-SOUTH 

AXIS OF THE METROPOLIS, INTO A VISTA OF MILES OF 
FLOWERS. 









































































TO THE PEOPLE OF MEXICO — THE ANCIENT PEOPLE 
WHO ARE THE DEEP-THRUST, EVERLIVING and tough 
roots of the people of Mexico today, flowers were God. 
butterflies and birds and tigers were flowers, people were 
eagles and quetzals and humming-birds and blooms. The 
Word was song, and songs were flowers. 

You must therefore, to understand the people of 
Mexico today—or look at the infinite drama and gossamer 
multiplications of what grows and blossoms here, put aside 
the need to label and fix-in-place and approach the 
subject as the Mexicans do: with sheer joy in beauty, and 
passion—veneration—for beauty as the ultimate good, the 
same as love, and same as God. 

The writer who in this issue gives you the horti- 
cultural facts about some of the extraordinary things you 
will see growing ond blossoming wherever you walk (or 
even ride!) anywhere in Mexico, is a ‘brave man: he tried 
to give you a comprehensive look. But the truth of the 
matter is that ‘‘comprehensive’''—if you want it to mean 
complete, would equal volumes about the length and 
weight of the Britannica, and would require maybe the 
whole Rockefeller Foundation a couple of generations to 
discover, identify, and catalogue. And the artist assigned 
to the middle-of-the-magazine task of giving you a 
calendar of what blooms where, and when, chewed his 
nails to the point where your inexorable editor neces- 
sarily had to say, okay, don't be a German!—let people 
in on only as much as we do know, of what is most 
beautiful or interesting where. 

Our other collaborators in this job were, primarily, 
the ancient Aztecs, who had everything catalogued and 
described and drawn and defined in their books—only 
you do have to know Nahuatl to understand what they 
meant. One of our wisest agriculturist-experimentalist-dis- 
coverist friends, an Englishman by the name of Arthur 
Stockdale, tried to tell us a few of his discoveries and 
loves; but we all got frustrated trying to be ‘‘compre- 
hensive’ or even systematic about it to the point of 
speechlessness. 

At which point, we turned to the ancient Nahvatls 
again, via speech: what their writers, scientists, and poets, 
had to say, recovered fragmentarily but richly primarily 
nowadays, via the magnificent scholarship of Father Gari- 
bay and Leon Portilla, and resumeed in English very 
beautifully by Irene Nicholson in her book, ‘‘Firefly in the 
Night."’ 

So, scattered through the nowadays necessary factual 
words (for gardeners at least} of our horticulturist, you 
will find drawings from the ancient books, and some of 
the writings of the ancient scholars, musicians, and poet- 
kings. It seems that they were all in full agreement as to 
what they were saying, and what they believed and meant 
by it, which in itself is an astonishing discovery for any 
Spring. A. B. 
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CHILDREN WEAVE GARLANDS OF MULTICOLORED 
FLOWERS IN A TRANQUIL CUERNAVACA GARDEN 
AND AT RIGHT, THE RAMPANT 
BOUGAINVILLEA SHADES THE PATIO OF A TYPICAL 
AVERAGE MIDDLE-INCOME 
FAMILY. 


(PHOTO ABOVE), 


COUNTRY HOME OF AN 















GARDENIAS ARE SOLD IN NEATLY FASHIONED 

CONTAINERS MADE FROM BANANA PALM TRUNKS, 

TO PROTECT THEM AND KEEP THEM GARDEN-FRESH. 

SOMETIMES THE GARDENIAS ARE ARTIFICIALLY DYED, 
AS ABOVE, RIGHT. 














Go to the region of the wild maguey, 
That you may erect a house of cactus and maguey, 
And that you may lay down mats of cactus and maguey. 











The maguey is more than a mere cactus in Mexico. 
It's a symbol in almost all aspects of living, growing all 
year around throughout Mexico; it has been used for 
centuries to make medicine, and more often tapped for 
alcoholic beverages, such as pulque and tequila, and the 
fibers woven into clothing, pots, bags, sandals and 
baskets. The freshly drawn milk of the maguey is called 
agua miel and is fed to babies (being full of vitamins) 
and the spines of the maguey, when carefully extracted, 
make excellent, already threaded needles. The versatile 
maguey is used as roofing and siding in the building of 
houses — it's also the base of many a great fortune. A 
flock of magueys is like a herd of cattle to its fortunate 
owners. 
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A LUXURIANT TRIBUTE TO THE FLOWERS 
OF MEXICO ARE THE THOUSANDS OF 
GARDENIAS TOSSED DAILY INTO A 
SWIMMING POOL AT FORTIN’ DE 
LAS FLORES (ABOVE). THE ORCHIDS 
(CENTER) AND THE NIGHT-BLOOMING 
CEREUS (BELOW) GROW IN THEIR NAT- 
URAL SPLENDOR IN MEXICO’S TROPICS. 





CACTI, FLOWERS, PLANTS AND TREES OF MEXICO-A GARDENER’S REPORT. 


Phil Clark 


The plants, flowers and trees of 
Mexico are among the most flamboyant 
of the many alluring aspects of Mex- 
ico. Few areas in the world offer such 
a luxuriance and diversity of plant- 
life, for few areas offer such a wide 
variety of conditions. We've often 
maintained that “Mexico has every- 
thing," but geographically the opinion 
becomes an obvious fact. 

Nearly all altitudes, temperatures 
(except the Arctic), rainfalls, and soil 
conditions are represented liberally in 
Mexico — from the steaming tropical 
jungles of Yucatan to the temperate, 
always-spring valley of Mexico, and 
the great range of conditions between 
the two. This multiplicity of riches has 
resulted in the floral fantasy that is 
Mexico. 


Spring is the season in which love, 
adventure and everything else blos- 
soms and is enhanced by the flower- 
ing of trees all over. In the north, 
peach, apple and plum trees help to 
make spring the flower season. But in 
Mexico, spring attains a peak of 
beauty unparalleled anywhere else. 

This is the season in which the jaca- 
randa tree flames into full beauty and 
lines the boulevards and countrysides 
of Mexico with clouds of sapphire blue. 
The jacaranda (J. acutijolia) came 
from Brazil in the Twenties and has 
become an essential part of the Mex- 
ican spring. 


Entire avenues are also colored by 
AW " : : 
ONDERFUL AND STRANGE MEDLEY OF FLOWERS GROW the bright orange butterfly-like blooms 


ING WILD IN TH RR ae . . 
E SURREALISTIC JUNGLES OF THE COAST. of the royal poinciana ( Delonix regia) 


which came from the African coastal 
island of Madagascar. This tree flow- 
ers only in the warmer areas of Mex- 
ico, while the jacaranda flourishes in 
both temperate and tropical zones. 





The dwarf poinciana (P. pulcherrima and others) is 
indigenous to Mexico and is slightly smaller than the royal 
poinciana. It is usually orange, but has Aztec cousins in 
yellow and various shades between. But they all have 
the same feather-like compound leaves which make royal 
poincianas and jacarandas lovely, both in flower and out. 

The arrestingly beautiful coral tree, with its glow- 
ing scarlet pyramids of blooms, is known here as the 
colorin. \t lines roadsides for miles where its branches have 
been used for fence posts and have taken root and grown. 
Although the coral-scarlet bean (which is sometimes used 
for rosaries), is poisonous, the canoe-shaped flowers are 
eaten in tacos. Other Mexican species besides the E. 
americana include trees with yellow, orange, rose, flesh- 
pink and white blooms. 

A dramatically unusual and aptly named tree is the 
shaving brush tree (Bombax ellipticum), with gleaming 
pink or shining white blooms which resemble giant shav- 
ing brushes with the bristles formed by massed stamens. 
These are native to climates such as the climate of Cuer- 
navaca. 

Not everyone would consider the drbol de las manitas 
charming, but everyone would be spellbound by its bizarre 
and exotic beauty. Literally translated, it is the tree of the 
hands (Chiranthodendron pentadactylon) and has blood- 
red, five-fingered claws which resemble (too closely) a 
bloody hand cut off at the wrist, with glowing yellow 
pollen stripes forming seams on the inside of each of the 
fingers. These flowers are sold in Mexico City markets for 
use in preparing heart tonic tea. The drbol de las manitas 
is native to the tropics (some are cultivated in Mexico 
City’s Chapultepec Park), and bloom from fall to spring. 

Also in spring, the pink trumpet tree (Tabebeuia 
pallida) is found wild in massed acres just north of Aca- 
pulco and the pale blue Mexican lilac (Ceanothus caeru- 
leus is found in the mountains north of Cuernavaca near 
Lake Cempoala as well as in the gardens in Mexico City. 

Among the yellow blossomed trees, is the Mexican 
elder (Stenolobium stans; formerly, Tecoma stans) which 
is more a shrub than a tree. and brightens the warmer 
country of Mexico from spring on. Another yellow—some- 
times a shrub and sometimes a tree, depending on the 
species — is the cassias or showers, which is thus named 
because of the masses of multi-petaled blooms in colors 
ranging from lemon to amber. The (C. laevigata) blooms 
from spring into summer as does the Mexican goldenrod 
(Senecio salignis), with its clusters of deep gold, daisy- 
like small blooms. 





| give my flowers to others 

Who suck the honey from them. 

The flowers are lovely, fragrant as toasted corn. 

They grow in profusion: the Creator of Life unfolds them. 
Only in His House have | ever gathered flowers. 











The brilliant orange geiger tree (Cordia sebestena) 
is to be found in the warmer regions in spring. Papery, 
tangerine blossoms cover the branches before the leaves 
appear. 


Also native to Mexico are its magnolia (Talauma 
mexicana); morning-glory trees with large white, some- 
times pink-centered, blooms (/pomea murucoides and 
others) and its frangipani (Plumeria rubra) which also 
grows widely in Hawaii, though it originated here. 

Some of the spring-flowering trees that Mexico has 
received from abroad are the African tulip tree (Spathodea 
campanulata); the white and pink orchid tree (Bauhinia 
variegata and B. v. candida) from India; the Brazilian 
potato tree (Solanum macranthum); and the exotic Asian 
hibiscuses (//. rosasinensis, H. schizopetalus). All of these 
are to be found in the warmer areas of Mexico. 


I. the temperate areas, Mexico has imported the 
Spanish broom (Spartium junceum, formerly Cenista 
juncea); the oleanders (Nerium oleander) from Spain; 
pink, red and white crape-myrtle (Lagerstroemia indica) 
from China, the musky-fragrant yellow fuzz ball of 
Acacia farnesiana, from no one knows where; and the 
lily-like, white pendant angel's trumpet (Datura candida) 
from Peru. 

Bouvardia longijlora, a white tubular flower sold in 
front of Mexican churches on St. John the Baptist Day; 
the heavily fragrant night jasmine (Cestrum nocturnum) 
found all over the southern section of the U.S.; yellow 
oleander (Thevetia nereifolia); the Mexican-orange 
(Choisya ternata); the scarlet Turk's cap (Malvaviscus 
arboreus); the white tree daisy (Montanoa grandiflora); 
the pink tree dahlia (D. excelsa, imperialis and maxoni); 
and many shrub salvias and fuschias. All of these are 
popular in Hawaii, California and the South. 


Catlis, 


The remarkable cactus family enters flower in March 
and most species remain in blossom throughout spring. 
Of the 143 genera making up this bizarre family, 61 are 
found in Mexico, 31 in the United States, and the other 
51 in South America. And nearly all of them are to be 
found in enthusiasts’ collections from California patios 
to Maine window shelves. Mexico has an even greater 
share of the thousands of species, with more than half 
of the total. 

The effects of Mexico's dramatic climate and soil 
contrasts are graphically illustrated by cacti. Some have 
an appetite for the brackish sandy soil and meager rain- 
fall in the northern deserts, while others (such as the 
Epiphyllums, or orchid cactus) prefer the acid, humus-rich 
soil and plentiful rains of the jungles. 

(See page 18) 
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Cacti have drawn botanists to Mexico from all over 
the world for generations, but, complicated as the subject 
is, you don't have to be a botanist to become fascinated 
by these plant oddities. a 

The most un-cacti in appearance, the Pereskia is 
a vine with leaves much like bougainvillea and with white 
or pink wild rose-form fragrant flowers. The pale yellow, 
plum-like fruits of this species, is the P. aculeata, which 
is both edible and ornamental, but the leaves are the 
remarkable aspect of this cactus. They show that the 
cactus family once garbed itself in foliage like other 
plants, then leaves were slowly modified into spines to 





reduce water loss through transpiration. Pereskia is the 
link between foliaged and spined plants, since it has 
both spines and leaves. It is native in various sections of 
hot-country Mexico where they are used as defensively 
spined and handsomely leaved wall covers, with the 
added virtue of flowers and fruits. 

The Opuntias has two major groupings and both 
are scattered over the arid and semi-arid sections of the 
Republic. The most well-known is the prickly pear, or 
nopal, with flat green, or blue- green pads and yellow, 
rose or orange poppy-like flowers, as well as edible 
fruits called tunas. The young, succulent pads are often 
eaten as vegetables or in salads. The lesser known, but 
very common type of Opuntias is the cholla: tall, slender 
and viciously spined. 

Among the most fascinating of the cacti family are 
the giant tree cacti, including the organ cactus (Pachy- 
cereus) which is often used as a fence; the candelabrum 





cactus (Myrillocuctus and others); and the giant forests 
of branching Lemaireocereus or of erect Cephaloce- 
reus. This last probably contains the most interesting of 
the large cacti, the old man (usually the species C. 
senilis), a tall, 40-foot column covered with long white 
hair-like spines and mostly limited to the canyons of 
Hidalgo and Guanajuato. 

These giant cacti occur in most of the arid zones of 
Mexico. Their flowers are usually numerous and quite 
large, and are white, cream, or greenish. The deep red 
fruits of some Pitayo are edible. 





One of the most unlikely looking of plants is the 
globe cacti. The largest number of species in this group 
are the pincushions (Mammillarias), which are usually 
small globes (though a few are finger shaped) with 
crowns of red, pink, cream or striped little flowers circling 
the tops. The flowers are replaced later by bright red, 
oval fruits which are usually edible and have a piquant 
flavor. 

The giant barrels of the Ferocactus and Echino- 
cactus or biznaga have large yellow, rose, purplish 
or striped flowers popping out of their centers. Some, 
such as the Ferocactus latispinus, have fish-hook spines 
which are deep red in color and of amazing thickness. 
Some of the Echinocactus are candied and eaten. These 
giant barrels are scattered in arid mountains and have 
slaked the thirst of lost wanderers for generations. 

An oddity among the globes is the bishop's cap 
(Astrophytum myriostigma), shaped as the name sug- 
gests, with large yellow flowers in the center. Another 
odd globe is the peyote cactus (Lophophora williamsi), 
a small, round, pale green, warty cactus which is some- 
times segmented like an orange. It bears handsome white 
or pink flowers at its center. The button-like seed cap- 
sules are the source of the famous stimulant used by 
Indians in celebrations and ceremonials. Many books have 
been written about this extraordinary cactus seed. It 
grows in the arid zones of northern and central Mexico. 


The undisputed quees of ine cactus is the night- 
blooming cereus with its fragrant, waterlily-like blo-som. 
The night-blooming -..:eus is genciully -ursidered to be 
one cactus species, but there are many included under 
this magic name. Most cactus ::!.- ii Gppearance, and 
most widely grown in Mexican gardens is the Nyctoce- 
reus, a heavily-spined column which resembles a vine 
since it leans for support against walls or houses. Another, 
mostly from northwestern Mexico is the Peniocereus. 
with pencil-thin creeping stems. Very similar, though the 
stems tend to be angled, is the Selenecereus, found in 
the jungles of Veracruz, Yucatan and southeastern Mex- 
ico. 

The heavy, triangular-stemmed Hylocercus undatus 
is perhaps the most rampant grower of the group. It 
grows wild in the Gulf and Pacific Coast zones, and is 
much cultivated as a wall cover in Mexican gardens, even 
in Mexico City. 

The potted cactus which is usually proudly displayed 
as a night blooming cereus in the northern part of the 
U.S., and written up on the fragrant night of its flowering 
in newspaper feature articles is the Epiphyllum oxypeta- 
lum. It has flat, lobed, completely spineless stems and 
in the wilds, often is epiphytic, like most other Epiphyl- 
lums. In other words it often grows as a hot country 
“air plant in the branches of trees, tumbling over them 
like great, green nests of giant boa constrictors. Ugly 
perhaps during the day, they are transformed into lumin- 
ous white blossoms by the black night. 

E. Oxypetalum (the “air” plant) is only one of a 
very important genus of ornamental cacti — probably 
the most important cactus group to horticulture. There 
are the fabulous orchid cactus and the giant, multi-petaled 
blossoms of the day-blooming variety which come in red, 

(See page 20) 
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violet-red, pink, orange-red, yellowish, cream and white. 
They are found in jungle areas and also tend to be tree- 
dwellers, living off the moist air and the humus-rich bark 
crevices. Like philodendrons, orchids and bromeliads of 
many kinds, they co-operate with the tree and do not 
parasitize it. 


Aucculeds, 


Cacti are not the only Mexican plants with succulent 
parts for water storage or leathery coverings to reduce 
water loss. There are members of many plant families 
which have made this adaptation to desert conditions or 
seasonal dryness. 

Of both practical and aesthetic value is the Agave, 
or maguey, often mistakenly called a cactus, and some- 
times (also mistakenly) called a century plant because 
of the incorrect belief that it flowers only once every 100 
years. Blossoming is an event — the flower stalks on 
some of the larger species rise 20 feet or more into the 
air. But it occurs more like every decade, and is the 
plant's final act. There are about 1,000 species — 
mostly Mexican — and from them come a variety of 
products, from the alcoholic beverages (pulque, mezcal 
and tequila) to henequin fibers and ropes, as well as 
building materials and fences. 

The buds of 4. atrovirens, the source of pulque, 
are edible. Its flowers (bright yellow in this season and 
later greenish) rise on tree-sized stalks high above the 
jagged rosettes of spine-tipped green leaves. 

A member of the same recently created Agacaceae 
family are the yuccas which usually bear sprays of white 
or cream flowers in the spring. (Yuccas were formerly 
classed with the lilies and Agaves with Amaryllis. Both 
Americans, they now share the Agavaceae family with 
the South African Sansevieria). The yuccas sometimes form 
rosettes on the ground, but most species send up a trunk, 
with the rosettes of stiff, spiney leaves at the top. 

Aloes, originally from India and South Africa, have 
flourished in Mexico, probably because they were widely 
planted to use the leaves in treating bruises. They have 
yellow and orange blooms and dull green, often yellow- 
ish, succulent, sword-like leaves. 


, a has long been famed for its hundreds of 
species of Echeverias, which has orange and yellow 
flowers and thick, ear-like leaves. It is also famed for its 
variety of sedums, particularly the species S. morganian- 
um, which resembles green burro's tails hanging from 
cliff walls or flower pots. The various red-birds (Pedilan- 
thus), with odd, bird-like blooms and sticky milk in nearly 
leafless stems, resemble succulent grass. 

Among the strangest are the gaggles of top-knotted 
Senecio praecox, or palo loco, growing in the Pedregal 
and similar rocky sections of Mexico. In this season, the 
thick stalks are waving awkward bunches of yellow 
blooms at their tops; later, the top knots will be large, 
out-of-scale leaves. 














O my friends, 

Do not let the flowers—the flowers of life—depart in vain: 
The painted flowers curdied with nectar. 

| who am a singer: let me sing: 

My song is mingled with red flowers 

Where the blossoming tree of scented flowers uprises. 

The narcotic cocoa flowers dance 

By the drums: there they wander, 

Wander and spread, scattering fragrant dew. 

Behold my Father the Sun: 

In an emerald urn He is covered with quetzal feathers. 
With bracelets He is clad. He rains upon us 

Flowers of many colours. 

Let us sing, O princes, 

And please Life's Creator. 

The flower's song 

Is everywhere full of delight. 

The flowers come, 
Flowers of the spring season: ( 
They shine like the sun. 

All these flowers without number 

Are Thy heart, Thy body, 

O Creator of Life! 

Who does not long for Thy flowers, 

O Life's Creator? 

They bud, they thrive, they open. 

Yet even now the flowers that once shone sunlike 
Are seared and gone. 

From His House | come. 

| cause the charming narcotic flowers to grow 
Into Thy song! 











orchids Lrromeliads 


Mexico is the place of origin of between 600 and 
800 species of orchids, which are also mostly spring 
flowering. Most are epiphytic, but some are terrestrial, 
such as the purple Bletias of the Pedregal. Still to be 
domesticated are many prize orchids — an outstanding 
example being the Spiranthes aurantiaca, another ter- 
restrial, with spikes of felt-like, bright orange blossoms, 
growing wild in the mountains north of Cuernavaca. 

Most dramatic of the bromeliad family (which in- 
cludes the pineapple) is the Jillandsia imperialis, with 
huge bright red brachts and violet flowers with yellow 
stamen. It grows in the trees of tropical Mexico and 
resembles a large roosting bird with flame feathers. 


gander HOUMA 


The old familiars of the garden, such as the dahlia, 
are perhaps Mexico's greatest gift to the gardening world. 
Francisco Hernandez, sent by King Phillip Il of Spain to 
report on Mexico's plant life, sent back drawings within 
60 years after the Conquest which showed what appeared 
to be dahlia hybrids. Whether these were natural or man- 
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made is not known, but it is known that the dahlia was 
a favorite with Moctezuma and his poet-cousin, King 
Netzahualcoyotl. 

Seeds of those original dahlias (probably of the 
species D). pinnata) were sent to Spain by the director of 
the Mexican Botanical Garden in 1789 and were dis- 
tributed from there to other parts of Europe. The plant 
was named for the Swedish botanist, Prof. Andreas Dahl, 
who was responsible for much of the early hybridization 
of the plant. 


Pa A 


: there are thousands of varieties, in sizes that 
range from less than a foot to as large as a tree, and 
in every color but blue, with petals that are pointed, 
round, flat or curled. All of this astounding variety has 
come from only a few basic species: D). pinnata (men- 
tioned above), LD). coccinea (orange species with a range 
similar to D. pinnata), D. mercki (a dwarf with lilac 
blooms), and the mysterious D. juarezi (double cactus 
or quilled petaied, scarlet blooms). Some botanists be- 
lieve that the Aztecs hybridized D. juarezi from the similar 
but single-flowered Guatemalan species 1). popenovi. No 
one will probably ever know. 

Even more dramatic is the story of the marigold, now 
being proposed to the U.S. Senate as the national flower. 
The cultivated forms are all descended from Mexican 
originals. In ancient Mexico, the priests refused to bless 
the corn fields unless marigolds were also growing in 
them. Recent scientific discoveries prove that the marigold 
roots are fatal to many earth insects, and are thus highly 
beneficial to the growth of corn or anything else. It is 
quite possible that the marigold has made a substantial 
contribution to the lush growth of corn in both Mexico 
and the U.S. It probably deserves to be the national 
flower of Mexico, too. (The effect of marigolds on earth 
insects is known in scientific circles as the “‘Tagetes Ef- 
fect’). 

The legend is that the seeds of the first marigolds 
were smuggled into Europe aboard galleons. They were 
first called ‘‘Rose of the Indies’’ and were grown in France 





We live in a flower-land 

Where no one can ever annihilate flower or song; 

So do they also endure in the House of the Sun. 
Wherever |, the musician, may wander and sing, 
Flowers ted like toasted maize sway to and fro 

In the flowery courtyard among the butterflies. 

Th flowers that intoxicate men 

And cause their hearts to spin 

All come from the place where the Tree stands erect. 
They come spilling and tumbling in heaps, fragrant and covered 
with blossom. 

















and along the north coast of Africa. They reached 
England with the French Huguenots in 1573 and were 
given their English name in honor of the Virgin Mary 
(Mary's gold). They were known as cempoalxochitl by 
the Aztecs and flor de muerte (flower of the dead) be- 
cause of their use on the Day of the Dead to decorate 
graves. 

Cosmos (C. hipinnatus) form great pink fields near 
Guadalajara and Puebla in late summer and fall. There 
are occasional islands of red or white in valleys or 
crevices where, separated from the dominant pink, the 
color strain becomes stronger. Golden Cosmos ((C. sulphur- 
eus) grow in the foothills near Cuernavaca along with 
the blue morning-glory (/pomea tricolor). 

The zinnia has known longer vogue than perhaps 
any other flower. The reason for this is probably its 
extreme virtuosity, for from the original Mexican species, 
hybridists have produced new forms and colors and sizes 
of all kinds. The genus was named for a German medica! 
professor, Johann Zinn who died in 1759. The primary 
Source of the popular hybrid, however, is Z. elegans, a 
lavender species which flowers in the fall. 

Creeping zinnia (Sanvitalia procumbens) are masses 
of small yellow flowers and can be found in most parts 
of Mexico. In the U.S., it is widely used in rock gardens 
because the plant is a creeper and hugs the ground. 

One of Mexico's many ageratums, the floss flowe: 
(A. houstonianum), is a source of much needed blue in 
the qardens and windowboxes of the north. As yellow 
is the commonest of colors among flowers, blue is the 
rarest. The floss flower lines roadside ditches with powder 
blue for miles in Veracruz. Cleome spinosa, a recently 
introduced annual in U.S. gardens, has long turned Mex- 
ican hillsides a soft pink. Mexican poppies (Argemone 
mexicana) overrun whole fields with whites, yellows and 
occasionally pinks. 

For sheer color masses, few flowers can compete with 
the Mexican sunflower (Tithonia rotundifolia) which paints 
empty lots and hillsides rusty orange. A taller species is 
named 7. tubaeformis. 


Lull. and pat plants. 


Mexico is not often regarded as a country famous 
for its bulbs, but it has produced a great number of highly 
sopular ones. Some of the better-known ones are the 
ligrida or Aztec flower (7. pavonia), the richly fragrant 


ie fi 


tuberose (Polianthes tuberosa), spider-like, scarlet jacobe- 
an lily (Sprekelia formosissima), fragrant, star-like Milla 
bijlora and the sprightly red Oxalis deppei. (See page 23) 
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(From page 21) 


Scores of pot plants have reached the northern liv- 
ing room window from Mexican countryside. Most pro- 
minent, of course, is the poinsettia (Euphorbia pulcher- 
rima), named in English for the first U.S. consul to Mex- 
ico, Joel Poinset, who sent back cuttings to his South 
Carolina estate sometime during his period in Mexico, 
1825-29. The popular Christmas symbol may be found in 
the wilds from Cuernavaca south. In nature as in pots 
or the garden, its jagged-edged scarlet brachts are real 
eye-stoppers. The Spanish name also stresses its Christmas 
significance and flowering season — flor de noche buena. 

Eleven or more widely grown begonias originate in 
Mexico, including the once-populor B. fuchsifolia. Current- 
ly in vogue is the shrimp plant (Beluperone guttata), with 
its red-brown, shrimp-shaped blossoms, from Mexican 
coastal areas. The familiar firecracker plant, of the north- 





Therefore in my life, still, 

Still must there be flowers of the spring season; 
Therefore still in my life 

The perfumed flower shall open her petals, 
The flower of the field shall open her petals. 











ern windowbox in summer (Cuphea platycentra) is another 
Mexican original. Lantana (1. cumara) makes friendly 
pink or orange faces along the Mexico-Laredo highway. 
There is also a white form. A rock cliffside on the same 
highway drips with masses of silver and white wandering 
jew (Zebrina pendula) — certainly one of the most ac- 
commodating of houseplants, cheerfully growing in little 
light and with a minimum of care. Other members of the 
same family, the Commelinaceuc, which has hundreds of 
Mexican species, include the red wandering jew (Set- 





1 give my heart great pleasure, O Creator of Life, 
As | offer Thee flowers, as | chant Thee songs. 











creasia purpurea) and the aptly named Moses-in-the- 
bullrushes (Rhveo discolor). 

A well-known trailing plant, often grown on office 
desks in the U.S. is grape ivy (Cissus rhombifolia), from 
northern Mexico. The creeping gloxinia (Asarina erube- 
scens, formerly Maurandia erubescens) can be found on 
the Hill of the Miracle, Tepeyac, near Mexico City. 

Other vines from Mexico, but mostly out of the 
house plant class, are the pendulous, purple cathedral 
bells (Cobaea scandens), the scarlet runner bean (Phase- 
olus coccineus), love's chain (Antignon leptopus), purple 
wreath (Petrea volubilis), cup of gold (Solandra nitida), 
Spanish flag (Quamoclit lobata), cypress vine (Quamoclit 
pennata), Mexican flame vine (Senecio conjusus), red 
Mexican trumpet (Phaedranthus buccinatorius) and yellow 
allamanda (A. cathartica). 

Any text about the flowers and plants of Mexico 
necessarily reads like a catalogue of adjectives and latin 
names. This is by no means a complete listing of all the 
flora of this most colorful of countries; it's a partial one 
designed to tempt fiower-lovers to come and see for 
themselves, Mexico's fantastic and glorious (more adiject- 
ives) landscape. 





The flowers bud, freshen, are perfected 

And blossom: 

From within us the song-flowers come. 

© singer, 

Thou dost scatter and shower them upon men. 
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TABACHIN — THE FLAME TREE — SHOWERS ITS MAGNIFICENT 
SPLENDOR ON THE GARDENS OF CUERNAVACA. 
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School in Mexico... 


(From page 9) 


be expertly caught by one of the girls who would silently 
disappear for a while. 

We relaxed, enjoyed the music and didn't dance, 
mostly because I'd forgotten the Spanish word book and 
didn't know how to say: “May | have the pleasure of 
the next dance. Miss?” 

From Monterrey to Mexico City can be a spectacular 
drive. It depends on which way you go. We chose the 
mountainous, twisting Higway 85. The other way — the 
Pan-American Highway 75 is less spectacular, but faster 
and safer. There are no mountains to contend with, and 
the highway is straight and excellent for most of the 
distance. 

But every traveler to Mexico City should try the other 
way at least once. The way we went afforded us a 
scenic spectacle unequalled by any, | think, in the world. 
The road threads through an astonishing variety of 
country — small waterfalls trickling down tall, rocky 
cliffs that tower above you; high bridges with blue and 
peaceful rivers far below you; more green than could 
exist; corn growing bravely and impossibly on almost 
vertical inclines. 

It took us a long time. We stopped the car and 
just looked at the country many times. At one point, just 
before Ciudad Victoria, we spotted a pair of black and 
fierce bulls fighting. Idiotically imagining them to be 
“bullfighting-type bulls’’ (which are not allowed to 
wander around the highways) we pulled to the side of the 
road to watch, quite carefully driving over a big boulder 
that did something or other to the bottom of the car. At 
any rate, it would drive no further. 

We sat sheepishly in the open convertible while the 
bulls stopped fighting and approached us. They were 


toria, and the car was repaired. Quite often the necessary 
part is unavailable, but Mexican mechanics are very will- 
ing to solder, pin or paste together almost anything (that 
a U.S. repair shop would simply discard and replace), 
given enough time. We gave him enough time — twice — 
and finally drove off. 

The rest of the trip was uneventful except for the 
constant and continuing event of sheer beauty — which 
is an event indeed! 

Our first night in Mexico City was mostly spent in 
driving around and around the city trying to locate a 
vacant room in just any hotel. We were finally accosted 
by a person who spoke English and who offered, for a 
fee, to take us to a hotel. , 

His directions were costly and ill-advised, but the 
money spent drove home a never-since-neglected lesson. 
Tourist guides in Mexico are responsible and trustworthy 
individuals for the most part, when they are licensed by 
the government, carry identification, and willingly show it 
if you request it. Do so! 

It is distinctly advisable to make reservations in 
advance with a specific hotel and to find out how to 
drive directly to it. This can be done through almost any 
travel agency with relatively little trouble. 


In the morning, we checked out of the large, overly 
expensive and ill-run hotel our spurious guide had herded 
us to and drove to Mexico City College, which was the 
school we'd registered at. 

The college is straight out the avenue named Re- 
forma, which is a delight to drive on. At night the statues 
are brilliantly lit and beautiful. The Monument of In- 
dependence is a tall and stately column with a gold and 
glittering statue of a heroically winged angel on the top. 
Some have said it is the most beautiful ugly statue in the 
world. | won't qualify my opinion. To me, the ‘‘Angel”’ 
is a lovely and unforgettable symbol of Mexico. It is 
revered in a special way by all Mexican citizens and by 
all who stay here any length of time. 





large — much larger than they actually were — with 
sharp horns and distinct Yankee-go-home expressions on 
their faces. We were completely silent hoping that they 
wouldn't charge, bite, gore or do anything at all except 
go away, which they finally did. 

Car trouble is annoying anywhere, but it's a shade 
more so when it's necessary to do it with gestures rather 
than clean, concise directions. One begins to really ap- 
preciate the beauty and value of the spoken and under- 
‘stood word. But we managed as people always do when 
it becomes necessary. We were towed into Ciudad Vic- 


During the day, the Rerorma loses none of its beauty, 
and, indeed, gains more. On good days (which by far 
outnumber indifferent days and completely swamp the 
bad ones) a brilliant blue sky illuminates a network of 
black branches and green leaves which form an exquisite 
arch over the avenue and the muticolored flowers that 
dramatize the entire length of it. 

We drove slowly, hypnotized by the sheer delight of 
the scenery, until we reached the college — about 12 
miles out of the city. It is a charming campus on the edge 

(See page 26) 





(From preceding page) 


of a beautiful ravine completely carpeted by trees. The 
facilities, faculty and courses at Mexico City College 
proved to be highly satisfactory to me. | was pleased with 
it enough to stretch a single summer into several years — 
and pleased enough with Mexico itself to stretch my res- 
idence here indefinitely. 


= Anchor 


Reliable housing lists are available at Mexico City 
College, the University of Mexico and the reception desk 
at the American Embassy (Reforma and Lafragua). It's 
possible to live with a Mexican family, and it's a good 
way to quickly learn Mexican customs and manners. Your 
Spanish will probably rapidly improve as well. 

Many students prefer apartments, and apartment hunt- 
ing is a game of skill in Mexico. Newspaper ads are one 
source, but the best way to find a good, cheap place to 
live is to know many people and ask all of them if they've 
“heard of an apartment" that corresponds to your needs. 
It's one of the most frequent phrases heard around the 
campuses in Mexico. Forty or fifty dollars is a reasonable 
price for a small apartment, but they're becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to find. It's fun to try though — a 
good way to learn the city, and extremely satisfying to 
succeed. A little known fact is that a sheet of newspaper 
pasted to a window should mean that the apartment is 
for rent. Why, | don't know. 


= 


Many-menued and richly-restauranted, Mexico offers 
satisfaction for gourmets, gluttons and finicky eaters. The 
prices range from thirty cents for a businessman's lunch 
to as high as you'd pay for a meal anywhere at all. For 
students on an emaciated wallet budget there are many 
excellent super-cocinas. Super-cocinas provide typically 
Mexican foods at fantastically low prices; many Mexican 
families find it less expensive to these than to 





prepare the foods themselves. One particularly good one 
is located on Melchor Ocampo directly across the street 
from the Parque Melchor Ocampo. We discovered it too 
late to include in the very useful directory of the best of 
Mexican restaurants which is included in M/TM's January- 
February issue. It was compiled by experts, and we vouch 
for all of them. 


= and Going 

The maze of buses in Mexico City is completely be- 
wildering and to straighten it out definitively would require 
much more research and space than is possible at this 
point. However, buses labeled Reforma do stay on the 
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Reforma; buses labeled Insurgentes travel on Insurgentes 
Avenue (another major street); and buses labeled Un- 
iversidad eventually wind up at the University. 
Peseros are handy taxis that shuttle up and down 
the main streets, charging only one peso for a straight- 
line trip. They can be recognized easily because the driver 
frantically waves a forefinger at anyone standing on the 
curb. To respond, wave your own forefinger at him as 
frantically as yoy, feel like, and he will stop. Enter, and 


hand the driver a single peso when you decide to get off. 

Regular cabs have meters which begin at $1.00 
(Peso). Add fifty cents to the usually quite low reading 
on the meter at the end of your trip. Some of the drivers 
handle their vehicles as if they wanted to be the first 
man launched into outer space, but they're usually quite 
expert. Just relax and be terrified. 


= 


It's our firm conviction that everything is fun to do 
in Mexico, but here are iust a few of our favorites: 

Walk down the Reforma from its beginning (at the 
corner of Juarez) to the statue of the Diana on a clear 
day at sunset. This fountain, with its delicate sprays of 
water colored by the sunset makes a fine and fitting 
climax to a memorable stroll. 

Sunday mornings in the Alameda Park (Avenida 
Juarez), a band plays surprisingly well, and the park is 
alive with fountains, statues, trees, dogs and people, 
people, people. 

Walk through Chapultepec Park on Sunday, past the 
Zoo (carefully noting the birds and any animal you're 
particularly attached to — myself, | favor Ursis Horriblus) 
to the theatres behind the National Auditorium (which 
faces the Reforma). Something is always going on there 
and it's always interesting. 

You can spend an entire Saturday at the Bazaar 
Sabado in San Angel, spending only enough money to 
buy coffee and pastries. Don't count on spending only 
that, though — the Bazaar has one of the most complete 
and excellent collection of Mexican crafts in Mexico as 
well as many exhibits of modern art. If you're interested 
in meeting people, particularly of the set known inex- 
plicably as the ‘‘Arty Set,"’ this is the place to do it. 


- and Feeding 


A great deal of discussion qbout ‘‘what not to eat” 
in Mexico is constantly carried on. “Don't drink tap 
water. Don't eat any fruit or vegetable unless you can 
peel it. Eat only at Sanborn's. Don't eat anything. Don't 
drink anything... "' It's quite true that most tourists will 
fare better if they eat with discretion, but it's nothing to 
become hysterical over. The intestinal disorders (called 

(See page 29) 
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ANCIENT MEXICO. By Frederick Peterson. George Allen and Unwin, G. P. Putnam. 


For a solid, scholarly, but easy to read and absorbing to follow overall picture of 
ancient Mexico, this new book by Frederick Peterson at once ranks among musts and firsts. 
Peterson, who once served a stint on the staff of Mexico/this Month as picture-editor, grousing 
about the eternal chaos of editorial production, and coming up with beautifully sensitive and 
witty photographs all his own, is now a fulltime paid archeologist, with a Peabody project 
in the Huastecas, near Tehuvacan in the state of Puebla. Before that, he headed an archeo- 
logical-and-exploring project backed by the Mormons, to find, as we remember, the origins 
of the Bible somewhere in the Maya country. Why the Mormons believe that this is where it 
is to be found, we have never fully understood, nor, we suspect, did author-scholor Peterson. 
He just did his job, and turned up a lot of interesting things. 

We once raffled Peterson off in one of Mexico/this Morth’s more daring sweepstoxes. 
He was at that time in the Lacandon country 


(jungles of Chiapas) and we gave the lucky 


winner (as we remember it, a doctor in New York) full directions on how to find him; 
we also published a picture-map by Bartoli, but as the doctor never got even so for as 
Mexico City to claim his prize (he was pretty bewildered by it) our ex-editor and author 


remains at large, and very pleased we are at what he has done with his talents and time. 


THE CACTUS OF LOVE. Travels in Mexico, by Karl Eskelund. Taplinger. 


A pleasant, in-love-with-Mexico souvenir of stays here and there, naive but nice. The 
most interesting chapter—we turned at once to those intriguing pages, describes the author's 
experiences with fresh peyote: 

“There was the tree—but it rose toward the sky in a way | had not seen before. It 
was as if | had suddenly discovered the third dimension. The beauty of its proud, unsweeping 
boughs took my breath away. | lay there for a long time, loving that tree. 

“But not only the tree. Turning toward Chi-yun, | put my arm around her and hugged 
her. She was delighted. After all, we have been married for a good many years. 

“I felt the same deep love for everyone. Some weeks later | talked to a professor 
who knows something about peyote. When | told him the effect of the plant on me he 
congratulated me, explaining that peyote only intensifies what you already have in you... 
Away inside of me | may be hiding a kind soul. 

“About an hour after the effect had begun, Chi-yun and | returned to the town. | had 
no trouble walking in a straight line, but it was not easy to keep the surging happiness 
within me. | had a feeling of brotherhood for everything around me—the birds, the trees, 
even the motor cars that enveloped us in dust. Now | had an idea of what the Zen monks 
are looking for... 

“For four hours | went around loving. Our acquaintances noticed a change in me. | 
had never been so sweet and easy-going, they said. | think the husbands were a bit 
worried by the glances | kept sending their wives, but my interest remained platonic. My 
love for humanity was much stronger than my erotic desire." 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS IN MEXICO. By Rafael Martinez de Escobar. Exposition-Banner. 


This is a sound, clearly written, business and legal ‘‘guide’’ whose author is a practising 
corporation attorney in Mexico City. Checked by one of the most experienced American- 
business-in-Mexico member of our Board of Advisers, his report recommends the book, and 
adds that it is something that for a long time has been badly needed. 
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(From page 26) 

Turistas here, or the Chapultepec Shuffle, or the Aztec 
Two-Step) that afflict many visitors to Mexico are not 
indigenous. Mexicans experience the same thing when 
they take a trip to the U.S., and I've had it in France, 
Italy, Germany and traveling from New York to Province- 
town, Rhode Island. 

Everybody is an amateur doctor in Mexico and advice 
will be thrust on you from all angles for any illness. Sort 
it all out and follow the one that seems to be most 
popular. Many medicines are available here that can 
only be obtained through prescription in the United States. 
| approve heartily of this; it's annoying to me to pay for 
a prescription when | know exactly the pill | want and 
what it will do to me. If | want to sleen, be tranquilized, 
energized, lethargized, or surprised, I'd rather be able 
to do it on my own. 


-_= 


Mexican girls lead quite sheltered lives, and although 
the current fad is a sophisticated facade, you'll find that 
in most instances, Molly O'Grady and the Mexican Col- 
onel's Lady are not sisters under the skin. Mexican girls 
have certain proprieties built into them and you'll do 
well to observe the same proprieties. If you speak Spanish 
— which you'll have to eventually — don't immediately 
leap into the ‘tu’ or intimate form on your first date. 
It's a gradual process and the first use of ‘tu’ is a 
meaningful and charged event. 

A date with a Mexican girl means that she will be 
accompanied by a member of her family. This is tradition 
and don't fight it. More modern-thinking girls can go to 
afternoon dances and movies (on double dates only) 
but they must be home at nine o'clock, or the parents 
will find out why. 

It's always easier for an American girl to meet a 
Mexican male, but it’s just as complicated to know how 
to behave. Mexican boys and men don't expect a ‘‘good"’ 
girl to appear on a date unchaperoned, and are liable 
to draw entirely wrong conclusions and to make entirely 
wrong plans for the evening. 

Even more important to remember is the fact that 
“necking” is an American institution only. The term for 
the activity has changed throughout the years, from 
bundling to courting to spooning to smooching, cuddling 
and necking. Necking seems to be here to stay. Ex- 
haustive research among high schoolers reveals that this 
venerable term has not yet been replaced — unless it's 
called ‘making the scene."’ At any rate, it's not a Mex- 
ican custom and what, to an American reared girl is a 
casual kiss may be translated, in Spanish, to an irrevoc 
able commitment. 


es On 

Mexicans do have fun, but certain of the parties 
are likely to prove to be a surprise to Americans. In 
some of the more formal Mexican houses, young people 
gather for parties at which a weakly alcoholic punch or 
sweet vermouth is served. The men invariably gather at 
one end of the room and the girls at the other and if 
they get together at all, it's to have group-sings. Which 
are fun if you like them. At one party | attended, with 


three other American students, the rest of the party sang 
the classic songs of Mexico (some of them, extremely 
beautiful; all of them, extremely romantic) for a long 
time. Then, the group decided they'd have to insist that 
our too-small group sing a few American songs. And 
nobody could think of anything but “The Old Mill 
Stream" and “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,"’ which were 
very well received though badly sung. 


L sething 


A varied wardwobe is necessary, but in Mexico City 
the weather never requires heavier clothing than for an 
early-spring-late-fall type day (see Weather in March), 
but often requires summer clothes. A raincoat is advis- 
able. If you plan to go to one of the coasts and every- 
body does, bring light resort wear. Here, anything goes. 

With the exception of the resort areas (Acapulco, 
Veracruz); girls: don’t wear slacks. Men: don't wear 
walking shorts. Sorry, but just don't! As a matter of fact, 


don't wear anything very unconventional unless it's 
underneath. 


—_ & Customs 

In native markets, bargaining is part of the game. 
The haggling should be done with good humor and 
without shrillness. One rule might be to offer half the 
price and go up gradually as high as you have to. Try 
walking away, looking at other articles; quite often, 
the vendor will tag along rapidly dropping his price to a 
reasonable level. 

Learn the Mexican language of gestures. You can 
say a surprising variety of things without uttering a 
syllable. If you're troubled by insistent street vendors, 
for example you can say ‘‘NO” until you turn blue, but 
if you waggle your forefinger from side to side four 
times, he'll give up immediately. 


Saini 

There's no problem at all to change dollars into 
pesos. The banks give the best rates (12 pesos and 49 
centavos for 1 dollar) but restaurants, hotels, and super- 
markets will give a reasonable rate — a difference of 
about 4 centavos per dollar. Travelers checks are ac- 
ceptable almost anywhere, if you have adequate identi- 
fication. 


— Note 

Throughout this article | have referred to United 
States citizens as ‘‘Americans.’' Mexicans are Americans, 
of course, as are Canadians. But there’s no convenient 
term for citizens of the U.S. “United Staters’’ is awk- 
ward, “North Americans" presents the same problems as 
‘“‘Americans."’ Gringos might give the wrong idea, though 
it is generally used affectionately here, and more by 
Gringos themselves than Mexicans. So I've ignored the 
whole situation and used the term “American” throughout. 
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THE VERY DRESS 
you forgot to pack... 
Of course you'll find it at 


Marisa Ruby 


Blouses Accessories 
Niza 45 Mexico, D. F. 

















Clemente Jacques y Cia., 8. A. F.C. Cintura 
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No matter where you are, tropical fruits 

are available all yeer around — guevas, 

sliced papayas and mangos, mango and 

papaya juice in cans. 

These and other Clemente Jacques 

products available in fine food special- 

ty stores in most major cities of the 

United States. 

For eur free Mexicans Recipe ag = las | fi % 
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Be sociable 














U.S. TOURIST... here’s 
EXCITING NEWS! 


Now you can purchase in Mexico City a wide variety 
of articles from Europe and the Orient, shipped’D UTY 
FREE, directly to your home from the countries of 
origin... at country-of-origin retail prices. 


Take advantage of your 200 or 500 dils. duty free 
allowance... and SAVE UP TO 70% on your purchases of: 


SCOTCH WHISKIES AND SCOTTISH CASHMERES - 
FRENCH LIQUEURS AND PERFUMES - SWISS WATCH- 
ES AND CLOCKS - GERMAN AND JAPANESES 
CAMERAS, TRANSISTOR RADIOS - ETC. ETC. 


See our complete “Shop-the-World”’ catalog and 
profit by our unique money-saving service at: 


DUTY FREE SHOPPES 
DE MEXICO, S. A. 


Londres 115, 
(across from Geneve Hotel), shop -D-. 


*(avoiding excess-weight): Note: All purchases are fully 
guaranted; shipments prepaid and insured. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


BRADFORD JUNIOR COLLEGE, Bradford, Massachusetts. 
Office of the Dean. 

Credits: Students attending these special courses designed 
to give them added facility in the Spanish language 
will earn four semester crediits. 

Cost: $535.00 includes tuition, board, room, special week- 
end trips and round-trip transportation from San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Date: June 23 - August 12. 

Campus: Headquarters for this program is located in the 
colonial town of San Miguel de Allende, 150 miles 
northwest of Mexico City. 


CENTRO DE ESCRITORES MEXICANOS, Volga 3, Mexico, 
D. F. Margaret Shedd, Director. 

Credit: This center offers non-credited courses in creative 
writing. 

Cost: Write for information. 

Date: Write for information. 

Campus: Located in Mexico City. 


IBERO-AMERICANA UNIVERSITY, Zaragoza 84, Coyoacan, 
D. F., México. Escuelas de Verano. 

Credit: Approved by the Veteran's Administration and 
credits accepted by U.S. colleges. 

Cost: $110.00. 

Date: Two summer sessions: June 15 - July 24. 

Campus: This school is located in a colorful colonial sec- 
tion of Mexico City. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Bloomington, Indiana. Chairman, 
Department of Spanish and Portuguese. (Intercol- 
legiate Study Project). 

Credits: Students from co-operating colleges (Anderson, 
Ball State, DePaul, Earlham, Evansville, Franklin, 
Goshen, Hanover, Indiana Central, Indiana State, 
Indiana University, Manchester, Purdue, Valparaiso, 
Wabash and Butler University) may earn full credits 
upon being recommended by their respective deans. 

Cost: $425.00 for all of the basic expenses (transporta- 
tion, room and board, tuition and special sightseeing 
trips). 

Date: June 24 - August 7. 

Campus: The facilities and campus of Mexico City College 
have been made available for this special project. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY IN MONTERREY, Apartado 
Postal 118, Monterrey, Nuevo Leon. Ing. Fernando 
Garcia Roel. 

Credits: Fully accredited by the Southern Association of 
U.S. Colleges and approved by the Veteran's Admin- 
istration. 

Cost: Write Ing. Fernando Garcia Roel. 

Date: July 15 - August 16. 

Campus: Monterrey is a busy industrial city which retains 
a great deal of colonial charm. 
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MEXICAN-NORTHAMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CULTURAL 
RELATIONS, Hamburgo 115, México, D. F. 

Credit: Non-credited courses in Spanish. 

Cost: $28.00 for the first and last course; $44.00 for the 
second course (with special lectures). 

Dates: First: June 5 - June 23. Second: July 5 - July 25. 
Third: July 31 - August 18. 

Campus: Located in Mexico City. 


MEXICO CITY COLLEGE, Km. 16 Carretera México-Toluca, 
México 10, D. F. Mrs. Elizabeth Lopez, Dean of 
Admissions and Registrar. 

Credits: Fully accredited by the Southern Association of 
U.S. Colleges. Both B. A. and M. A. degrees are 
offered. Approved by the Veteran's Administration. 

Cost: $15.00 entrance fee plus $185.00 for the full 
quarter, or $130.00 for the shorter session. 

Date: Regular session: June 20 - August 31. Short Ses- 
sion: June 27 - August 4. 

Campus: Intimate and typically Mexican structures are 
located on the edge of a magnificent ravine. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO, Ciudad Universitaria, 
Mexico 20, D. F. Rosa Maria Stephenson Guizar, 
Registrar of Summer School. 

Credits: Courses offered toward a B.A. degree in an Amer- 
ican university. M.A. degree in Hispanic Language 
and Literature is also offered. Although termed ‘‘Sum- 
mer School,"’ the courses are offered year-around. 
The objective of the National University it to provide 
interested students with a wide range of opportunities 
to acquire an ample background in Mexican, Hispanic 
American and Spanish cultures. 

Cost: $100 per session. 

Date: Summer session — June 26 - August 14. 

Campus: With a charter signed in the year 1551, the Un- 
iversity is the oldest in the American Continent. It is 
a huge and colorful campus with buildings designed 
by Mexico's most talented architects. Even for non- 
students, a tour of this campus is a rewarding, if ex- 
hausting experience. 

UNIVERSITY OF GUADALAJARA, Escuela de Letras y Ar- 

tes, Belén 120, Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico. 

Credits: Credits accepted by U.S. colleges. Approved by 
the Veteran's Administration. 

Cost: Write to the director of this school. 

Date: July 9 - August 18. 

Campus: Guadalajara is the second largest (and rapidly 
growing) city in Mexico and has a comfortable 
climate and colorful colonial atmosphere. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF VERACRUZ Juarez No. 23, Xalapa, 
Veracruz, Mexico. Lic. Fernando Salmeron, Director. 
Credits: U.S. recognized credits and courses leading to 

B.A. and M.A. degrees. 

Date: June 23 - August 5. 

Cost: Inquire directly of Lic. Fernando Salmeron, Director. 

Campus: The school is situated at a consistently cool 
altitude of 4,200 feet, and is within a short drive of 
the tropical seaport of Veracruz. 





All prices are quoted in U.S. currency 








INSTITUTO MEXICANO-NORTEAMERICANO 
DE RELACIONES CULTURALES 
Announces its SPANISH CLASSES for 1961 
INTENSIVE: 3 hours per day, 
5 days per week, for 3 weeks 
Third Session, March 3 - 24 Fourth Session, Apr. 10 - 28 
(Registration, March 1, 2) (Registration, Apr. 6, 7) 
REGULAR: 3 hours per week 
for 12 weeks 


Second Trimester, May 22 - Aug. 15 (Registration, May 11, 12) 





write for information Tel. 
25-16-54 

Hemberge 115 25-16-55 

México 6, D. F. 25-16-56 
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You'll be wise to look 
Sor the Flying Red Horse... 
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INVESTMENTS 


THE EVOLUTION OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY IN MEXICO 





by Antonio Menendez 

“The survival of the capitalist system depends in the last analysis 
on whether we are able to strike a balance between self interest, and 
the common good." 

In essence this wos the view expressed recently by a responsible 
Mexican executive head of one of the old, moneyed, Monterrey firms, 
at a meeting of Mexican Harvard alumni. It also, in my opinion 
sums up a new attitude in large areas of Mexican private enterprise. 

It is worth reviewing, even summarily, the fundamental factors 
from which Mexico's present economic and social picture is emerging. 

Mexico was governed by Porfirio Diaz during the thirty years 
which ended in 1910. It was a dictatorship whose policies favored the 
large landowners and the investment of foreign capital in mining, 
railroads, oil and other fields. There was no middle class and the 
peasants, then lacked the majority of the population, lived like feudal 
serfs. 


ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION 


Mexico's revolution broke out in 1910, which in the midst of civil 
war nevertheless consolidated a charter which is our present Constitu- 
tion. The people's demand for land, liberty and schools, is heard and 
provided for in this charter. Then the system of land tenure was 
changed; releasing large portions of the population into industry and 
small agriculture or business creating both industry, labor, and a new 
middle class. 

Sweeping agrarian reform and nationalization of the oil industry 
in the thirties further set an industrial base, creating and supplying 
a domestic market for the nation's nascent industries, thanks to cheap 
and abundant fuel. Mexico's gross national product has tripled since 
1940, and as a nation, we became not only ‘laborers,’ whose product 
is raw material for export, but also consumers — the U. S. now counts 
on us as its number two customer for machinery and other American 
products, second only to Canada. 

However, the rapid development of Mexico's economy has not been 
uniform. Certain factors are cause for grave concern now, to govern- 
ment, business, labor and public opinion in general. 


THE NATION'S PROBLEMS 


Mexico's present population of 35 million increases at a rate of 
3.5% per annum. There will be 45 million Mexicans in 1970. Today, 
however, only 10 million are economically active. The rural population 
still amounts to 53% of the total, whereas in the United States the 
figure is 12% and in the United Kingdom 5%. Yet, arable land 
constitutes only 12% of the whole country, from 24 to 26 million 
hectares, and less than half is under cultivation, because of lack of 
water, credit, or other needs. One million workers join the labor force 
every year, and at present, industry just barely can manage to absorb 
them. 

A majority of Mexicans suffers malnutrition, at a point of two 
thirds of the minimum calorie requirement and an even greater 
deficiency in proteins. Half of the homes in the Federal District are 
no better than hovels; 30% are totally inadequate for human shelter; 
only 20% are acceptable. Rural housing is even worse. Seventy percent 
of the population owns only one shirt and one pair of trousers. Only 
30% uses shoes, 35 to 40 % hwaraches; the rest go barefoot. There 
are not enough schools or teachers for half the school children between 
the ages of 6 and 14, and 80% of existing schools, 30,000 urban and 
suburban and 20,000 rural, are in urgent need of all sorts of repairs, 
whose calculated cost is one billion pesos. The country is in immediate 
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need of 12,000 more kilometers of main highway and 100,000 
kilometers of feeder roads. At the same time, the sugar, cotton, textile 
and shoe industries suffer from apparent over-production and trve 
underconsumption due to market limitations. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE MEXICAN BUSINESSMAN 


The modern Mexican businessman is agressive, resolute and 
imaginative. He generally formulates the foregoing problems this way; 
Our industry faces a limited domestic market. The international market 
for our raw materials is uncertain due to unfavorable price fluctua. 
tions; credit is expensive (the short and medium term rate in Mexico 
is from 12 to 18%); the cost of machinery and other capital goods is 
constantly rising. 

Se the Mexican businessman and particularly the industrialist finds 
himself in that familiar dilemma: constantly increasing costs in a market 
whose purchasing power does not increase proportionately. 

Furthermore, he is faced by the social pressure of the labor move- 
ment which is increasingly aware of its strength and basic rights. The 
rate of profit is considerably higher than that prevalent in other 
countries, and this is the key factor which has kept the system moving. 

However, the vicious circle must be broken to allow Mexican pro- 
duction to reach full capacity, lower its unit costs, and supply the 
basic needs of 20 million non-consuming Mexicans. Therefore, Mexico's 
leadership among businessmen have formed the National Advertising 
Council, to carry out social service campaigns, aimed at solving problems 
of national importance. The Council's first campaign was a crusade for 
school repair and maintenance, which contributed to the repair of 
3,000 schools all over the country in less than 10 months. 

To this end the Council launched one of the largest advertising 
campaigns ever carried ovt in Mexico, with the generous support of 
more than 20 million pesos worth of space and time in newspapers, 
magazines, radio, motion picture theaters, television, as well as outside 
and direct advertising. At the same time, through the management 
of 200 large business organizations, the Council promoted the creation 
of private civic committees, each of which accepted the responsibility 
for a school of its own choice. Paint manufacturers contributed almost 
a half a million pesos worth of their product for the use of volunteer 
repair crews. 

The Council was also assisted by government departments, labor 
unions, and peasant organizations, military trainees, teachers, profes- 
sional people, employees of government and private enterprise, parents, 
and even pupils. Literally, the whole country helped repair schools. 
The movement begun by a group of businessmen became a popular 
civic cause. 

The idea that it is both the responsibility and in the interest of 
private enterprise to carry out activities of this type has taken firm 
root among many businessmen. 

The above mentioned prominent executive says also: “It is no 
longer sufficient to rely on purely material incentives to achieve our 
personal economic progress; as well as that of the companies we 
represent. It must be understood thet free enterprise must not mean 
in our time the mere exploitation of the economic complex for individual 
benefit, but rather opportunity combined with responsibility." 

“This should not be a vague and general policy. Definitely not. 
Our every act as men, as businessmen, as leaders, should be weighed 
in terms of what is good for those who work with us, for society, for 
our country and only secondarily; if we have to choose, in terms of 
what is good for ourselves.” 

Some people believe the margin of safety to be very narrow 
already; in other words, the eleventh hour is just about upon us. Yet, 
we are not ready to surrender to dictatorship of any kind. We have 
fought for freedom for many generations. We want to ieep what we 
have, increasing it steadily to include a rapidly greater and greater 
Proportion of the population: economic, political, intellectual freedom 
up and down the line. On this point, or rather base, the whole 
people is agreed, and this is the base on which business and labor 
have formed many working-partner attitudes and projects. 
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Mexico offers all these possibilities -and more! We have been 
researching all over the country and have a lot of answers to your 
questions - locations, costs, conditions... 


Write us: Dennis Arriola 
Retirement Information Service 
Mexico - This Month 
Atenas 42-601 
Mexico D. F. 





